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THE WESLEYAN 



There is always a gulf between dreams and the living pal- 
pable forms that they have become. Dreams fade and only 
our work remains and only what we have done bears wit- 
ness to what we have thought. 

These pages have sheltered no quarrels. Believing that 
lustrous stuff of which is woven human personality — whim- 
sy, vision, wonder — to be of lasting interest, we have not 
harbored the formulas of the minute, the perishable stuff 
of surfaces. 

But whatever the mind has seen or the heart has felt 
or whatever youth has dreamed or fitted from fragments 
of faces and deeds — wherever words have become 
the spirit’s wings— there have we found our province. 

In a world of strife where money counts much and men 
little, may we still believe in that inner life, still hold the 
treasure that those who have gone the road before us have 
poured into our hands, still worship in silent wonder by 
those fires the years cannot quench— love, faith, sympathy, 
all unseen reality that will endure because it is not of earth 
but of spirit. 
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Home 


Characters : 

Mrs. Jacobs — an old lady. 

Mrs. Henderson — her daughter. 

Len — daughter to Mrs. Henderson. 

Jim — husband to Mrs. Jacobs. He has 
been dead a year. 

A small, cozy room with modest, ra- 
ther old-fashioned furnishings. A door 
on the right opens outside, while door 
on left leads to another room. There is 
a fireplace in the background , with a low , 
flickering fire that gives a warm glow 
to the room. Above the mantel hangs the 
motto " God Bless Our Home ". In the 
left foreground is a small, round table 
covered with a white cloth, and set with 
places for two. There are two chairs 
drawn up to the table. Several deep- 
seated chairs and one light rocker are ar- 
ranged about the room. 

SCENE I 

It is twilight on an early spring eve- 
ning. No one is in the room when the 
curtain rises. Then the clanging of a 
brass knocker is heard. A moment later 
Mrs. 1 1 enderson enters, followed by her 
daughter , Len. Mrs. Henderson is a 
handsome woman of about forty, dressed 
in a stylish, sophisticated manner. Len is 
nineteen. She has auburn hair, worn in 
a long , curly bob. Her eyes are dark and \ 
restless, and her movements show a rest- 
less, impulsive nature. • 

LEN: ( setting suitcase dozen with a 
bang, and pulling off her hat) Well, 
where do you suppose she is? There does- 
n’t seem to be anyone here. 

MRS. HENDERSON: ( surveying 
room critically) I don’t know', I’m sure. 

LEN : Wherever she is, she’s not gone 
for long. She’s got the fire burning, and 
the table set. Looks like company for sup- 
per, w’ith two places fixed. 

MRS. HENDERSON: I can’t see 
why she insists on having her table in the 
living room ! Y our father had a very nice 
dining room furnished for her. 

LEN : Oh, well — you know Gran. 
She probably wants it in here where it’s 
warmer — especially since she’s been sick 
and all. You might as w f ell relax, Mo- 
ther. Y'ou can’t change Gran’s ideas. 
She’s too old. (She sits dozen in one of 


CAROL JONES 

the deep chairs and stretches out her 
legs.) 

MRS. HENDERSON: (Also sit- 
ting dozen, but not stretching out her 
legs.) 

I don’t believe she was as ill as she 
seemed to think. Heaven knows, the 
doctors bill was large enough, though. 
1 wouldn’t blame Robert for balking at 
it. 

LEN : Did Dad really get mad when 
the bill came? 

MRS. HENDERSON: (sarcastical- 
ly) Oh, no — he wouldn’t! Not when it 
was Mother’s bill. If it had been mine, 
it would be different. 

LEN: (frowning) I wish you would- 
n’t say that, Mother. I know Dad wants 
you to have things. He doesn’t make 
much money, and — 

MRS. HENDERSON: Money! 

I hat’s all I hear. When I married your 
father. I certainly had no intentions of 
becoming his bookkeeper! I suppose he 
wants me to keep a budget like Moth- 


BLUE AND GRAY 

A liquid dazen at the window — the gray 
of night melting into blue, 

Gray shadows curl and roll up into noth- 
ingness, 

And where they were a pool of azure 
spreads itself across the floor. 

Blue laughing summer skies that touch 
blue cuj>s along the zeal l, 

A clean-scrubbed m o r n i n g sky that 
laughs at rain — 

And gray clouds near that mix and turn 
and change the blue to stormy gray. 

A baby’s blue eyes — the dozen of life, a 
stirring of eternity — 

A gray old man whose eyes are dim sits 
beside the crib. 

* * * * 

The hour is late, the blue sky sadly fades. 

How quickly and how silently the blue 
melts into the gray! 

— Margaret Hunter 


er’s: “One stick of butter on Tuesday; 
one spool of thread on Friday”! (con- 
temptuously) 

LEN: Mother, you know Dad’s not 
like that ! But you do spend a lot, don’t 
you ? On clubs and socials and things. 
And that new' outfit you bought the 
other day — whew ! 

MRS. HENDERSON: I don’t wish 
to discuss finances with you, Lenore. Of 
course you would take your fathers 
part! Hasn’t he always given you what- 
ever you asked for? You were deter- 
mined to be a dancer; so against my bet- 
ter judgment, he gave you lessons with 
that Madame de Grace. Then it w r as 
amateur theatricals — and now' this silly 
business of painting. 

LEN: (sitting up straighter) Dad 
understands me! He knows I must do 
something really fine. Before, I was only 
feeling my way. Now' I know what I 
must do. (Her eyes light eagerly, as if 
she were looking beyond her mother to 
some secret thing) Mother, haven’t you 
ever felt as if you were tied down by 
things ? People — appointments — even 
eating and sleeping! Haven’t you ever 
felt something tugging at you, as if it 
would pull you up by the roots from this 
dull everyday w'orld? (gesturing with 
her hands) Up — to something beautiful 
that you couldn’t quite see? 

MRS. HENDERSON: (impatient- 
ly) No, 1 have not. That’s the trouble 
with you, Lenore. You’re always trying 
to be something you can’t. If your father 
would stop indulging those foolish 
w hims, you would soon come down to 
earth. But he is as stubborn as you in 
some things. He could have you elected 
president of the Junior League if he 
w r ould exert himself a little. He and Mr. 
Hartwright are such friends. 

LEN : I don’t want to be president. 
And Dad knows it. 

MRS. HENDERSON: 1 have never 
seen anyone so stubborn. Just why don’t 
you ? 

LEN : I didn’t inherit a flair for boss- 
ing people — that’s why ! 

(Continued on page 13 ) 
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The Patch 

MARJORIE POTTS 


ISS Willie, Miss Willie, come 
quick! Ain’ Sary say de baby 
’bout ter come,” little Dwyn- 
elle shouted as she ran down 
the red clay path, to the neat, 
hut ramshackle Negro house. 

Willie sat up in bed as suddenly as her 
two hundred pounds would permit, the 
springs protesting loudly. Squeezing into 
a faded print dress, evidently given her 
by some of her white folks, she whiffed 
the tangv air, and listened to the 
“whoosh” of a golf club as an early- 
morning golfer teed off. 

She had sent Dwynelle back to put 
some water on the stove to heat, and to 
tell Sarah to walk the floor until she 
could get there. 

De Bull, hearing the commotion, be- 
gan to wail lustily. He always started off 
the day like this, and nothing could stop 
him but a piece of fat side-meat and corn- 
bread left from the night before. 

As she started out the door still trying 
to button her dress at the plaquet, Willie 
shouted to her daughter, “Kizzie May, 
git up frum dere dis minute. You’s goin’ 
have ter cook breakfus, ’cause Sary’s 
baby is cornin’, and I got ter go up dere.’ 

Sarah had had several children at the 
Grady hospital, but they had all died, 
and she dared not go back. 

As Sarah walked the floor moaning 
and screaming, Willie shooed her hus- 
band’s children out of the room and be- 
gan to prepare a pan of cold water and 
one of hot, just in case the baby didn’t 
breathe at first. 

“You jus’ keep on walkin’ as long as 
you kin, honey, It’ll help,’ Willie or- 
dered as Sarah clung to the iron bed- 
post exhausted with pain. 

Suddenly, as Sarah lay on the bed, 
still screaming, Willie knew that the 
child had picked an unfortunate day to 
come. Probably not even her mother 
could have helped this twist of fate. A 
screech-owl had cried outside Willie’s 
window during the night. True, she had 
turned her shoe bottom-up to stop his 
cries, hut she had no way of knowing 
how long they had continued before she 
awoke, and screech-owds always brought 
death and bad luck. 


After another agonizing hour, during 
which Willie’s black brow grew darker 
and darker with foreboding, the baby ar- 
rived, but he never cried. Willie slapped 
him on the back, and dipped him in the 
two pans of water, but to no avail. 

Sarah, who was barely conscious, lay 
whimpering with grief and aching fa- 
tigue. 

“Don’ you fret, honey, de Lawd done 
tuk dat chile, hut de nex’ time, 1 done 
ricolleck whut’ll kepp yo’ chile frum 
dyin’. You jus’ bu’y dis sweet li’l one on 
his face, an’ de nex’ one’ll live, sho as 
you bo’n. Now* you jus 1 go ter sleep 
honey, an’ you’ll feel better tomorrow,” 
Willie assured in a motherly tone, just 
as if she were telling De Bull not to cry, 
and his hand would stop hurting. 

Sarah drifted into a troubled sleep, un- 
disturbed by the many neighbors who 
came to offer assistance and condolence. 

As Willie made coffee with the dank 
grounds left from the night before, and 
pondered what other trouble w'ould be- 
fall them as a result of the owl’s visit, 
she saw* two white men coming down the 
path. 

What could this mean? Were they 
coming to arrest one of them? White 
men seldom came into the patch for any 
purpose of helping them, unless at Christ- 
mas time when the church in the com- 
munity sometimes sent baskets of food. 

They seemed to be headed toward her 
house, which was the last one in the 
row. With a hurried command to some of 
the women who had gathered, she ran 
out and in the hack door of her own 
house in time to greet the strangers. 

l'he white men were walking slowly. 
As they climbed the steps, Willie peered 
out through the curtains to see a short 
man with a disagreeable smirk, and a 
tall, business-like man, w r ho was talking 
earnestly. 

She w'as at the door before they 
knocked, and her piercing gaze asked 
them to state their business and be done 
at once, at the same time her broad back 
seemed to shield anything the men might 
want access to. 

“We understand you own most of 
these houses,” began the tall man with 
a frank smile. 



“ I owns two of ’em, an’ de other 
three is owned by de niggers whut lives 
in dem,” Willie returned matter-of-fact- 

ly. 

“Well, if you sold your two, the others 
would be willing to sell, wouldn’t they?” 

“We ain’t aimin’ ter sell no houses, 
an’ when we does, we’ll let you know.” 
Willie was openly belligerent. Real es- 
tate men had come before. They were 
eager to buy the property to build homes 
for w r hite people, hut she knew* they nev- 
er offered what it was worth. 

Willie and the occupants of the other 
five houses w’ere proud of owning their 
own homes. Not many Negroes did. And 
the men never offered enough for them 
to buy elsewhere. She had always felt 
above the Negroes living in the filthy 
houses ow ned by w'hite landlords. 

Willie was afraid, too. The last time 
white men had tried to buy, they had 
gotten her nephew, Ham, drunk, and 
w'ould have had him signing away her 
houses, if she hadn’t caught him just in 
time. A Negro woman would have had 
a small chance in court against a repu- 
table real estate company. 

“We’re prepared to offer you a large 
sum of money,” interposed the short 
man with a sly grin. 

Willie stood adamant. She had no in- 
tention of letting them divine her fears. 

Really irritated now', the short man 
turned to her. “Well, we ll give you un- 
til tomorrow to think it over. But if your 
house should burn down, you’d be sorry 
you didn’t take the money while you 
could get it. If you’re renting, the land- 
lord has to suffer such losses. I’ll he back 
tomorrow.” 

With that he turned and walked out 
of the house, followed by his partner, 
who frowmed silently. On the path the 
short man turned to the other for ap- 
proval. “They’ll talk over w'hat I said 
about the house burning, and by morn- 
ing they’ll be ready to sell on our terms. 
Negroes are scary people, and all you 
have to do is threaten ’em to have ’em 
eatin’ out of your hand.” 

Receiving no reply, he got into the 
car and stepped on the starter. 
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Kizzie May ran quickly into the house. 
She stopped short as she saw her mother, 
realizing from her expression that she 
was in a hlack mood. Willie stood mixing 
meal and water, making a slapping sound 
with her bare hands in the wet mixture. 
Her brows were knit, thoughtfully, and 
she mumbled vehemently, giving accent 
to her mixing. Kizzie May said nothing, 
but stood looking at her mother with 
questioning eyes. 

“Ain’t nothin’ *cept some real ’state 
men wantin’ to buy dis propity again, an’ 
1 done tol ’em we ain’ interstid.” 

“Den, how come you look so ’stracted, 
an’ so mad, ef yo’ ain’ woryin’ none?” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, an mix dis corn- 
bread so’s I kin sin’ some to po’ Sary.” 
With that, Willie left the room. 

She couldn’t tell Kizzie May what had 
happened. She was worried over what 
the insurance men might do, but it was 
best not to tell anyone about the man’s 
mentioning fire. 

“But I tells yo’ one thing”, she yelled 
back to the kitchen. “It’d make me feel 
pow’ful relieved ef we could git some 
fire insurance. Ain’t no tellin, whin dis 
house might bu’n down, and den where’d 
we be?” 

Willie had spoken of fire insurance be- 
fore, and she had wanted Kizzie May 
and Jake to buy it, since they didn’t pay 
rent for their rooms, but Kizzie May 
just couldn’t understand her mother. 
She had so much rather save her money 
to buy little knit things for the baby 
that she was going to have. And if De 
Bull got anything for Christmas, she 
would have to save money for that too, 
because, Jake never made more than 
enough to feed them. 

The next morning, as Willie slowly 
washed the breakfast dishes, she tried to 
recall her dream. 

The real estate agent had said he 
would return today. But somehow, with 
the sun shining brightly, and the good 
smell of the October air, she could hard- 
ly feel afraid. 

“Kizzie May, git yosef in here an’ put 
some water on to heat, fo Mrs. Smif s 
pa'ticular washin’. I’se goin up yonder 
an’ do some cleanin for her so put some 
mo’ wood on de fire and keep it hot till 
1 comes back. I gon try an be back be- 
for dat real ’state man come agin, but 
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ef I ain’ you jes tell ’im I still ain’ want- 
in’ ter sell, an’ he kin jes’ go on ’bout 
his bizness.” 

As soon as Willie left, Kizzie May 
gathered the squalling baby into her 
arms, wiped his nose on her apron, and 
went on the porch. As she rocked to and 
fro, crooning softly, she dozed off to 
sleep. 

Suddenly she was awakened by a little 
black boy who darted around the corner 
of the house, his eyes fairly popping out 
of his face, yelling “Fire, fire! Yo’ house 
is burnin’ up.” 

Kizzie May jumped up, managing 
somehow to hold on to her child, as she 
stumbled down the steps and up the path, 
yelling, Fire!” All the neighbors came 
running, shrieking, “Fire, fire!” 

Black smoke was boiling up now at 
the back of the house, and strong young 
blacks tore off their shirts and began to 
bring out furniture. They brought, first, 
the white refrigerator that had been the 
pride of the patch when it was delivered 
a month ago. Finally, their bare chests 
gleaming with sweat, they had brought 
out the last battered trunk containing 
Willie’s most treasured possessions. The 
kitchen furniture had to be left, for by 
this time the whole kitchen seemed 
ablaze. 

After what seemed an eternity, the 
fire department arrived, almost magi- 
cally, for no one had thought to call it. 
Shouting to the crowd to stand back, the 
men went to work, hauling the heavy 
hose up to play a steady stream on the 
house. 

Whites and blacks alike w’atched the 
leaping flames in awe. It seemed as if the 
whole section must burn down. Kizzie 
May was shrieking, “Po’ Momma, po’ 
Momma! Oh, I jus, cain’ stan’ it, I cain’ 
stan’ it! Momma’ll jus’ die, I know she 
will! Po’ Momma!” She dung to De 
Bull, tears streaming down her face, as 
he sat solemnly, staring in round-eyed 
wonder at the flaming house, from his 
perch on the dresser. Some of the w’o- 
men tried vainly to quiet Kizzie May. 

The fire was soon brought under con- 
trol, and the firemen w'ent up on the 
roof to chop with their hatchets what 
smoldering shingles were left. As the 
trucks drove off, Willie rushed down 
the path. 

Throwing up her hands, she shouted, 


“He said he’d do it, if I didn’t sell dis 
prop’ty. Oh, po’ me, w’hat’ll I do now? 
I ain’ even got a place to lay my haid.” 
But the Negroes stared in wide-eyed 
amazement. What did she mean by, “He 
said he would do it”? 

“Dat real ’state man ... he said he’d 
bu’n my house down, ef I didn’t sell it 
to him. Ef 1 could jus’ git my han’s on 
him, I’d cut his black heart out!” 

A slow’ rumble started through the 
crowd, growing into loud threats. No 
one, w f hite or black, had any right to 
burn them out of their houses . . . the 
houses they had ow r ned and paid for. 
Even the law r w r ould stand behind them 
in this. 

Suddenly someone caught a glimpse 
of a car stopping on the road above. A 
short man got out of the car, and grin- 
ning broadly, stepped briskly dowm the 
red clay path toward the Negro houses. 

A hush fell over the crow’d. Then 
with one accord the men flashed ice-picks 
and knives out of their pockets and 
rushed up the path. Some of the women 
followed, but Willie threw up her hands 
in horror and ran into the wet, charred 
house. 

In the distance she heard the siren of 
an approaching squad car. Walking slow- 
ly toward the kitchen she had loved so 
well, she stared unseeingly at the black- 
ened boards. 

From outside the sound of pistol shots 
rang in her ears — then how ls of pain and 
shrieks of infuriated women as their men 
were hauled into the waiting patrol 
w’agon. 

'Phis was the first time the patrol 
wagon had ever been called to her patch, 
and the first time a man had been killed 
there. She, who had always advised them, 
had always tried to keep them sober, and 
had aroused in them this pride in their 
homes .... this pride which was turn- 
ing against them now — she had been as 
helpless as they. It was the cry of the 
screech-owl that had doomed them. 

Suddenly she saw the path along 
the floor where the flames had crawled — 
a groove in the scorched hoards running 
past the water pipe and in front of the 
stove — deepest and blackest by the old 
stove w’hose door never would stay fas- 
tened properly. The sickening realization 
came to Willie, and she clung weakly to 
the door-post for support. In the distance 
the siren of the squad car grew' fainter. 
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Indelible 


THESE I will remember . . . 

Two blue welcoming eyes that were kind 
And quietly friendly. The hushing 
Of voices as sleep sifted down. And 
The slow growth of each year. New 
strength 

' That each beginning brought and awak- 
enings 

To beauty, silence, sadness. 

Crisp days! Brisk walks! 

Tramps in the rain through lacquered 
ivoods. 

Tall regal alabaster columns cold in 
moonlight , 

The graceful curving of the library stair. 
Splashes of color drenching the air. 
Sitting on the Loggia laughing together ! 
Dreaming together! Singing together! 
Reading long, long books and wonder- 
ing. 

A bitter hurt, three tired hills 
Steep and tall in the winter chill. 

Street laughter in two blazing dark eyes, 
Bright live hair blowing free to the skies, 
Pale violets in ordinary glasses 
Heavy with sweetness from clustered 
masses 

Of tangled faces. I shall hear, too, 

A deep-throated girl humming a tune 
About a vision she flung to the moon. 

Soccer cheers cutting the air, 
Chrysanthemums, rain, smiles every- 
where. 

Then shining bodies sliding through 
H ater in skillful rhythm. 

The diatonic beat of horses feet 
Along the thick pine carpet of Georgia 
woods. 

The gleam of dusting moonlight on a 
shining 

Mare galloping in the cold clear air. 

Yes, I shall remember the poetry of 
Wesleyan. 


Bascom Knight 

Down by the fountain where yelloiv 
lights shine 

In the water, I heard a poem softly 
chanted 

By a voice with a tear. Curled on a bed 

In the dusk there was something someone 
said 

About life that I shall remember. Will 
you ? 

I shall remember books and two or three 
People 

With greying hair that understood. 

And young hearts that beat with mine. 

I will ever hear voices, feel hands, and 
my 

Heart will ere see and hold them close. 

Golden shreds of music, strangeness, 
visions, 

For eternity shall bind friends together! 

Trembling joys and dark threads make 
immortality. 


Reunion f You can ask that ? There will 
be none. 

For through the rich low benediction at 
parting 

One thread will split and reach on .. on 
. . on . . 

There shall be no reunion. 

Memory is too sacred. 

As an organ's resounding chords 
Friendship shall echo on . . on . . on . . 
Haunting as the lovely names in old 
legends. 

These I will remember . . . 

A temple to Mnemosyne — 

As voices grow quiet and curl 
Skyward as blue and bitter smoke. 
These remembrances I shall cherish — 
They live a glistening raindrop 
Crouching in the white magnolia of life! 
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Interview 


Miss Thomson Brings Us Interesting Bits On The Alumnae Magazine 


MARY FRANCES BELL 


EXT time, girls, spend more 
time on your lessons and less 
in curling your front hair,” 
spoke the college professor to a 
group of girls, including one 
who was to be the first graduate of Wes- 
leyan. For, bent on having their fun, a 
group of juniors had left the study hall 
and gone to a classmate’s room during 
the study hour. There, heating clay pipe 
stems in the college fireplace, they for- 
got their mathematics for the cause of 
beauty. 

Miss Eunice Thomson rapidly re- 
counted the interesting stories of the old 
college, as she thumbed through the 
first issue of the Alumnae Magazine, 
published in January, 1925. Quite ap- 
propriately, it contained a story, printed 
from an original hand-written copy, by 
Catherine Brewer Benson of the life of 
the girls in the only female college in ex- 
istence at that time. 

Miss Thomson is not the original 
editor of the magazine, but she assumed 
that position only thirteen months after 
the first publication. Since then she has 
unearthed many interesting stories for 
it. “Often I spend a lot of time on 
something that is not so important just 
because it is fun to do it,” she laughed. 

Her love for original, amusing, or his- 
torically interesting facts has been di- 
rected toward Wesleyan ever since she 
was a freshman. It was generally known 
on the campus then that if a class wanted 
its stunt to win first prize in the annual 
competition, all that was necessary was 
for Eunice Thomson to write it. She 
also got experience in magazine make-up 
in college. With a major in English and 
a minor in journalism, she became editor- 
in-chief of her college year book. Later 
she studied journalism at Columbia. 
After becoming the Assistant Alumnae 
Secretary at Wesleyan, for this is her of- 
ficial titie including all her other duties, 
she has attended the American Alumni 





Council meetings, which are held each 
year in various parts of the continent, 
usually in the United States. One year 
she delivered a paper there on Alumnae 
Magazine make-up. 

Anecdotes and human interest stories 
about the founders and early leaders in 
Wesleyan College life became especially 
interesting to her through her reading 
of articles by Bishop Pierce in The 
Southern Ladies' Book . From studying 
his life and works, she has become so 
familiar with Bishop Pierce that she 
talks of him as if she knew him intimate- 
ly. She is thoroughly familiar with his 
convictions, beliefs, and his habits. 

Recently, she has prepared an article 
to be published in an Atlanta paper en- 
titled, “When College Girls Rose at 
Sunrise.” Most of the information in it, 
M iss Thomson says, was given to her 
by her grandmother, who attended Wes- 
leyan in the nineties. And the title is not 
deceiving, for the girls of that day arose 
early to hear morning prayer bv the presi- 
dent and study for a while before break- 
fast. Their daily schedule was filled with 
classes alternating with compulsory study 
periods, and ended with bed at an early 
hour. 

Miss Thomson is very proud of the 
Centennial issues of the Alumnae Mag- 
azine. In them the gradual development 
of the college is traced, beginning in the 
November, 1935 issue with a story on 


MOMENT 

A breeze swept old Georgia s woods 
As weary I wandered there. 

It kissed the violets on the hill 
And whispered through my hair. 

/ cannot tell from whence it came — 

It tripped so light and free 
It had passed by quite ere I knew 
Into eternity. 

— Priscilla Lobeck 


‘‘Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years.” 
I hey contain descriptions of Macon as 
it was then and pictures of the original 
buildings. 1 he issue for February, 1936, 
contains the story of the Wesleyan seal, 
including a quotation from Daniel 
Chandler which is believed to have orig- 
inated the motto “Scientia et Pietas” : 

Science will shed upon his mind its 
enlivening beams, and Religion pour 
upon the darkness of his soul the light of 
immortality.” 

All November issues include the class 
news, which always interests the alum- 
nae. Occasionally a slip is made on ob- 
taining it, however. Miss Thomson 
laughed as she recalled how once in a 
while she had “married or killed” some- 
one before the real marriage or death 
occurred. 

“ The purpose of the magazine is to re- 
mind one of her own college days, to 
show' her the college is still existing, and 
to revive her interest in it,” she said, 
growing serious. “The older people get, 
the more they seem to remember and ap- 
preciate their college.” 

The Alumnae Office has five files on 
the alumnae to help keep in as close 
touch with them as possible. Miss Thom- 
son has charge of keeping all these rec- 
ords up to date and correct. In addition, 
she often writes articles for publication 
in connection with Wesleyan and Wesle- 
yan alumnae. She has been very success- 
ful in selling them to the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Chattanooga Times, and several 
children’s magazines. Stories of children 
in other countries whose mothers are 
alumnae are sold to publications of the 
latter type. But the prosperity of Wes- 
leyan is always the motive behind them. 
For she has been infected with that cer- 
tain something about the college that 
grips the hearts of all its loyal workers. 
The service she renders is a great one, 
for it includes almost every phase of the 
administration of the college. 


PLEA 


STEEL AND BACH 


When dreaming withers, uings lie fold - 
ed close. 

Dawn spreads no more her golden joys , 
the smiles 

Are gone from flower faces, tang from 
wind. 

Zest out of breathing, scentless earth and 
fireless 

Sun — when springs are budless, harvests 
barren, 

Even prayers are faint stars burning 
out — 

Then, God, be kind and of man's wasted 
gardens 

Build new Edens. Plant young springs 
to pray 

And mock despair; rear up tall stalks of 
faith 

To grow where hearts stop singing; love 
all stony 

Eyes to laughter, blight to blooming. 

Still 

Across the vast misshapen face of things 

Return transforming joy and fill man s 
empty 

Soul with treasure — magic again in mist , 

Dreams in wind , stars in darkness, 
hunger 

Crying in earth, and wings beating at 
dawn. 

-M. a, '39. 

GYPSY SONG 



FIELD HAND’S SONG 

Oh Laicd, da music in a nigah's soul! 
Dry beat da drum and make de banjo 
strum . 

And listen to da hum — 

And listen to da hum — 

Oh Lrncd, it's da rhythm of this heart! 
Way dozen to da badest part of you. 
And gonna make you blue — 

And gonna make you blue — 

Oil Laud, when da whip-po-will give 
his call! 

Dot's when ah's made a little man again. 
And feel once more' da pain — 

And feel once more' da pain — 


I will abroad 
And maybe see 
The moon peer pale 
Through the massive branch 
Of a tzeisted ancient tree. 

1 will abroad 

And seek the blue 

Of hills that call 

Through a far-off line 

And a spring haze soft and new. 

1 will abroad 

And take the pain 

Of stirring roads 

And gold-blown days 

That will never come again . 

— A. P., *40. 


But Lazed, dot's music in a nigah's soul! 
Ah heah da trumpet and da jubilie. 
Dat's gonna make me free — 

Dot’s gonna make me free — 

— J. K., ’40. 
COLLECTOR 

Palms etched black ' gainst evening's sky 
Bend leathery fingers to the will of 
the winds. 

The piercing sound of a gull’s shrill cry 
Blends with the sea's loud dins. 

Oleander’s shimmering in the sea- 
washed air. 

If hite * neath the moon's soft beams; 
As night pins stars in her salt-sprayed 
hair, 

I gather shiny shells and dreams. 

-B. K., ’39. 


Men screaming — 

Men silent — 

Horror. 

Steel rivers rising 

To meet man's soluble debris. 


Bach wrestling a fugue. 

Sweating and dreaming a great choral. 
Jesu Bambino stretching his short arms 
Across the heart of Della Robbia. 


And then people buy. 
Stand long and listen — 
Bethlehem Bach. 


Does Bach hear — 

Are the moult en pourers still — 
And Christ t 


No. Only people listen. 

— L. L., ’40. 


TONY GALESPPI 

Tony Galesppi, gangster bold, 

Smoked from the time he was twelve 
years old. 


Tony was fat from drinking beer 
And scowled to inspire his friends with 
fear. 

Tony cursed the meddling cops 
If' ho tried to set him straight. 

He broke the windows in ritzy shops 
And never went home till very late. 


“ Tony'll end up in the chair," 

His friends predicted mournfully , 

But Tony said he didn't care 

And laughed at them quite scornfully. 


Tony grezv up and went to work 
At ten a zveek as department store clerk. 
And Tony read in his spare time 
Tales about gangsters and the spread of 
crime. 


— D. S., ’39. 
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CHARACTERS 

Albert Kirvy, a promising young vi- 
olinist. 

Elsa Kirvy, his wife. 

Ernest Mitchell, their friend. 

SCENE I 

The scene is the simply hut tastefully 
furnished living room of the Kirvy home. 
A door leading outside is hack center . 
At the hack right is a window, and at 
left another door which leads upstairs. 
There is a piano on the right, and a 
table, hack left, with a chair hy it. A sofa 
stands down left. Several chairs are ar- 
ranged about the room in convenient 
places. 

As the curtain rises Elsa is seen sitting 
on the sofa, embroidering. She looks at 
her watch several times then (foes to 
the window and gazes out as if looking 
for someone. She sighs, returns to the 
sofa, and continues her needlework. 

Steps are heard approaching ; the door 
is opened, and Albert enters carrying his 
violin case and a portfolio. His hat and 
raincoat are glistening wet. . 

ELSA: (running to meet him) Al- 
bert ! 1 thought you’d never come. 1 ve 
been waiting hours. 

ALBERT: Hello, dear. 

ELSA: (kissing him) Hows my 
sweet husband ? 

ALBERT: A little damp right at 
the present moment. Let me see if my 
violin’s all right. (Moving toward the 
piano and opening the violin case.) I 
held it under my coat when that down- 
pour came up, but the case is so old 
(examining the violin) It seems to be all 
right though. I couldn’t let old “Strad 
get wet. 

ELSA: You’ll let yourself get wet, 
though. Here, let me take your coat. It’s 
drenched! (She exits f hack center and 
hangs the coat on a hatrack in the hall.) 

ALBERT: (Opening the portfolio 
and calling after her) I have a surprise 
for you. (As hlsa enters, he shows her 
some music he has just taken from the 
portfolio.) Look! It’s the new opera, 
“Helena.” Professor Jansen wants me to 
play the solo parts. Isn’t it wonderful ? 

ELSA: Oh, Albert! How marvelous! 
This is the chance you’ve been waiting 
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Overture 

MARYAN HARLEY SMITH 

for. (She hugs him.) I’m so proud of 
you, darling. 

ALBERT: It’s my opportunity to be- 
come famous. Can’t you just hear that 
throng in the opera house applauding! 
We had just finished the concert, and I 
was putting up my violin when Profes- 
sor Jansen called me into his studio. He 
showed me the music and asked my 
opinion of it. Then he told me I was to 
be soloist. I could hardly believe my ears. 

ELSA: You deserve it. How' could he 
help but realize what a splendid violinist 
you are. 

ALBERT: It’s my Stradivarius too. 
No matter how well I played, it would- 
n’t sound nearly so beautiful if I used 
another violin. Sometimes my Strad- 
ivarius seem to be human. 

ELSA : When do you begin re- 
hearsals ? 

ALBERT: Tomorrow afternoon. 
The professor said to be at the auditor- 
ium at three sharp. The music is beauti- 
ful. Listen ! ( He picks up his violin ten- 
derly, and begins to play . Elsa moves to 
the sofa where she sits as if entranced . 
As he plays, Elsa is caught into the strains 
of music. Her whole being is flooded 
with emotion so that she cannot stir. 
Albert draws the bow across the quiver- 
ing strings of the violin for the last note 
and turns to Elsa. Her eyes are full 
of tears which brim over and slip unno- 
ticed down her cheeks.) 


SHRINE 

This is the shrine of my dreams: 

The place of the warm heart, 

Of the open mind, 

Of the adventurous spirit; 

A shrine that loves. 

That heals hurt lives. 

That comforts old people. 

That challenges youth; 

That knows no divisions of culture or 
class. 

No frontiers, geographical or social • 

A shrine that inspires courage for this 
life 

And hope for the life to come — 

My woodland garden. 

— Jan Stanton 


Why Elsa, what’s the matter, dear? 

ELSA: (After a pause) Oh, Albert! 
That was wonderful! I’ve never heard 

you play like that before. I — it it’s 

too beautiful ! 

ALBERT : You liked it then, didn’t 
you? (She nods.) But darling, why are 
you crying? ( Going to her.) 

ELSA: Oh, am I ? I didn’t realize it. 
(Rising) I’m so moved, I can’t think. 
I’m in a daze. Oh, Albert! (Clinging to 
him) 

ALBERT: (Kissing her tenderly) 
Elsa! I knew the music was beautiful, 
but I didn’t know it was so moving as 
you seem to think. You’ll have a very 
conceited husband on your hands if you 
don’t watch out. 

ELSA: When you played, it seemed 
that you and I were the only two people 
in the world. We were alone in an ocean 
of music which drowned out all sound 
except our heart beats. 

ALBERT: I didn’t know you were 
a poetess either. This new opera is help- 
ing me to discover more than one thing 
I hadn’t known before. Jansen says 
“Helena” is the best music that has been 
written in years. He is most enthusiastic 
about producing it. However, it will take 
weeks of concentrated practice to make 
it a success. ( Picking up a piece of mu- 
sic.) The score here is rather difficult. 
The first violins take these twelve mea- 
sures dow r n to here. Then the seconds 
begin. (Sitting on the piano bench) Do 
you have a pencil ? 

ELSA : Albert, must you work all the 
time? You are gone all day, and when 
you do come home, instead of talking to 
me, you start working again. 

ALBERT: I just want to finish look- 
ing over this piece, then I’ll give you my 
undivided attention. I promise. 

ELSA: After you finish you’ll be tired, 
and you ought to get some sleep. I know. 
(Bringing him the pencil) Here. 

ALBP'.RT : Thanks. Let’s see now — 
(Turning again to the music, he imme- 
diately becomes absorbed in it*) 

ELSA: (Standing for a moment look- 
ing at him.) I love you too much, Albert. 

ALBERT: (Preoccupied) What? 
ELSA: (Sadly) Nothing. 
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(She goes back to the sofa and picks 
up her embroidery as the curtain falls.) 

SCENE II 

A MONTH LATER 

The same setting . Elsa is straightening 
some music on the piano. Ernest Mitchell 
is seated on the sofa when the curtain 
rises. 

ELSA: I’m so glad you came over, 
Ernest. I haven’t seen you in ages. 
Where have you been keeping yourself ? 

ERNEST: Oh, I’ve been pretty busy 
lately. We’ve had a lot to do at the of- 
fice. Keeps me working hard. I should 
be down there now, but since I was 
passing by, I just thought I’d stop in and 
see how you were getting on. 

ELSA: We’ve been fine, but I’ve 
missed you. 

ERNEST: (Eagerly) Have you real- 
Iv, Elsa? 

ELSA: Of course. Albert was saying 
the other day that he hadn’t seen you 
around recently and thought he’d give 
vou a ring. 

ERNEST: (Disappointed) Oh. 

ELSA: Did you say something? 

ERNEST: No. I just misinterpreted 
a remark of yours. 

ELSA: What was it? 

ERNEST: Nothing important. 

ELSA: (After a pause.) Albert has 
been working hard lately, too. You 
knew he had been appointed soloist for 
the new opera, didn’t you? 

ERNEST: 1 read about it in the 
paper. Congratulations. 

ELSA: It’s wonderful! Hut he’s never 
at home anymore. Before he comes m 
from one rehearsal, he is going to the 
next. If he w'ouldn’t take things so 
strenuously, I wouldn’t worry as much, 
but he is too conscientious! I had a dream 
last night that really frightened me. It’s 
foolish, I know, but it worries me. 

ERNEST: What did you dream? 

ELSA: You won’t laugh at me? 
ERNEST: No. 

ELSA: Well, I dreamt that Albert 
was ill, and he was supposed to practice 
the opera that afternoon, but he was too 
sick to go. However, despite all my plead- 
ing, he insisted on going. When he came 
back from the rehearsal, he was exhaust- 
ed. He fell across the sofa gasping for 
breath. Of course I was frightened to 
death. I ran to him and began rubbing 
his hands and loosening his collar. He 
looked at me so strangely; then he smiled 
and said, “Its no use. That last practice 


finished me, but it was a grand rehears- 
al.” Then he — he — died. ( After a 
pause*) 1 awoke, and I was trembling 
so I thought I would shake apart. It was 
terrible. Do you wonder that I’m upset? 

ERNEST: You poor darling! What 
did Albert say? 

ELSA: I haven’t told him yet. He 
was so rushed getting off this morning 
I hope he won’t go back to practice to- 
night though. I hardly see him anymore. 
Sometimes I get a little lonely, but 1 
tell myself that it’s selfish of me to want 
to keep him with me all the time. He 
has a great talent to give to the world, 
and it is the least I can do to encourage 
him even if it does mean a sacrifice for 
me. 

ERNEST: I can’t understand a man 
like that. 

ELSA: What do you mean? 

ERNEST: I mean that I can’t un- 
derstand how' any man could care more 
for a violin, even if it is a Stradivarius, 
than he care for his w'ife. 

ELSA. Ernest! You don’t mean that. 
It isn’t a question of a violin or a wife. 
It’s so much bigger than that. It’s his 
art, his music 

ERNES'!': (Interrupting) Call it by 
whatever name you wish ; art, music, vio- 
lin, it remains the same fundamentally. 

ELSA: Albert loves me. I know he 
does. 

ERNEST: I’m not denying that. Of 
course he loves you — wdio could help it 
— but he loves his art more. Y ou never 
thought about it that way, did you? 
ELSA: No. 

ERNEST: That’s what I can’t under- 
stand. How can he leave you here day 
after day, eating your heart out to be 
with him, while he fiddles away at a 
rehearsal ? How r can he do things like 
that if he really loves you? 

ELSA: Hut you don’t know f Albert 
as I do. He loves his music; it makes up 
a large portion of his life, but I fit in too! 

ERNES 1 : You were right when you 
said his music is his life. And Albert is 
a great artist. Sometimes I wonder if it 
is a good thing for artists to marry. 

ELSA: Do you know' what you’re say- 
ing? 

ERNEST: Well, you’ll have to ad- 
mit a wife is distracting to a career — 
although a very pleasant distraction. A 
married man has responsibilities. A wife 
and a home are dependent upon him, 
while a single man is bound by no ties; 
he is free to come and go as lie pleases 


and is not annoyed by household affairs. 
He can attend to his chosen work w'ith 
a clear conscience not feeling that he is 
neglecting some duty. 

ELSA: (Hurt) I thought you were 
our friend. 

ERNEST: I was merely expressing 
my opinion. (Suddenly remorseful) I’m 
sorry. I shouldn’t have talked like that. 
Hut Elsa, it’s just that I can’t bear to see 
you unhappy. No, don’t say it. I know 
you’ll insist that Albert is the perfect 
husband for you. Maybe he is, but it 
seems to me he’s caused you many heart- 
aches. If you were my wife, I’d 

ELSA: (Interrupting) Please, Ernest. 
I thought we had settled that. (After a 
pause) You’d better go now. 

( Ernest goes quickly to the door , looks 
at Elsa, then walks out slowly. Elsa 
moves wearily to the table. Suddenly she 
straightens, as if throwing off the op - 
pressing thoughts, and lights the lamp, 
Albert enters. He seems tired.) 

ALBERT: Well, home again. 

ELSA: (Kissing him) Hello, darling. 

ALBERT: Is supper ready? I’ll have 
to grab a bite and rush right back. 

ELSA: Oh, Albert! Must you go to- 
night ? 

ALBERT: Yes, dear. 

ELSA: But you’ve been practicing all 
day and you’re tired. 

A I. HER I : I am a little tired, but 
we’ve had a good practice. Oh, the tones 
that Stradivarius has. 

ELSA: I wouldn’t mind so much if 
you were just going tonight, but it’s ev- 
ery night, and it’s been every night for 
the last three weeks. 1 never see you 
for a minute. 

ALBERT: I know, I hate that too. 
However, you must remember that we 
are scheduled to play at the Holman 
Opera House, September b. That’s just a 
month off. 

ELSA: ^ es, a whole month, and do 
you mean to tell me that you can’t skip 
one rehearsal a month before the time 
of the performance? 

A L B ERT: Well, Jansen and I 
worked out some special effects this af- 
ternoon which w’e haven’t been using and 
we wanted to try them tonight. 

ELSA: Oh, I know it’s important for 
you to be there, but — well — I’m afraid 
for you to go. 

A L B ER 1 : (Astonished) Afraid? 

ELSA: ^ es. I had a horrible dream 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Jonah's Meditation 


i'x^jr-T|| ELL, well, whattaya know. Say 
mlm Jonah, ol’ boy, where do you 
vf^fi suppose you are, anyway? . . . 

tF One thing’s sure — you’re in the 
ISgBgg dark. . . . You know', there 
really oughta he a street light 
somewhere soon — I’ve never seen such 
blackness. Maybe I’m down in a mine 
. . . . and just ichat, please, would I be 
doing in a mine? Whoops — l slipped on 
something. Sure is muddy down here. It’s 
been raining, that’s what. I’m all wet. . . 
Ah now — how did I get in this little 
chip off of Hell? People don’t go around 
falling into mines just to have something 
to wonder about when they wake up. 

Now wouldn’t you think they’d have 
better mines than this? loo narrow. 
Why, my knees are practically resting 
down on my tonsils. Places like this 
should be condemned three times a day 
.... Too bad 1 took today, of all days, 
to make my little call. What with no 
men at work, my best guess is a legal 
holiday ; or what’s worse, it may be 
lunch hour. Let’s see, what do members 
of the best families eat when they are 
cast on the mercy of a low class mine? 
I’m not as up on mine menus as I should 
be, but I’m practically certain the inhab- 
itants don’t go around sipping coal dust. 
. . . Ouch ! . . . Oh mi gosh, what is this 
raining all over me? Now' you would 
think they’d put a top over their old 
mine, wouldn’t you? My mistake, it 
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must be hailing — feels like someone is 
sprinkling little bones all over me. Oogh 
— w'hatta thought! 

You know, when I think about it, this 
coal . . . this is just about the softest coal 
I’ve ever leaned up against! Wait a min- 
ute now' — let me get this straight. When 
I push against this wall (I think it’s a 
wall, but who can be sure of what is in 
this inky environment!) when 1 push like 
thi-i-s, Holy Mackerel! the stuff gives! 
Oh dear, it feels like rubber — wet rub- 
ber. Let’s see, that makes it somewhat of 
a raincoat. Sure ’nuff — now where do 
you suppose I am? I’m not accustomed 
to such sudden transitions as this .... 
after all, I’m just a poor, unusually in- 
significant fisherman. What can you ex- 
pect of a man who never does anything 
but hook suckers? 

I just don’t get this sudden change. 
No sooner do I get acclimated to the coal 
mine idea than I find the walls are not 
of coal at all, but of some soft, moist 
something or other like a half-full cloud 
Now how in th’ .... oh say, I might be 
on a cloud at that . . . only I don’t be- 
lieve clouds are this black. Well, maybe 
this one is a storm cloud. They’re black, 
aren’t they? Hm-m-m-m, a cloud, eh? — 
so Jonah is sailing along on the lap of 
an old storm cloud. Well, well, wouldn’t 
Zechariah and the gang turn green with 
envy? . . . Still, I sorta wish it weren’t 
such a terrific storm coming up. I’m not 


so familiar with actions of the w'eather; 
but I think when it rains, there is a 
definite turning loose of everything, in- 
cluding all manner of men that may be 
perched in the cloud’s cradle. 

Gosh — I hope this little vapor collec- 
tion doesn’t feel like raining. What be- 
comes of a cloud after it rains? Well, I 
should w'orry. Whatever happens to the 
rain will be my fate, too. 

Now' w'ait — I don’t get this . . . sputter 
. . . sputter . . . all this w’ater coming in 
on me — why, I had just as soon be in- 
side a whale as in all this deluge, and an- 
other thing — wait, wait just a wee sec- 
ond ! Did someone say inside a whale — 
meaning inclosed in the interior portions 
of a cetacean? Well I’ll be a Biblical 
character if I haven’t been swallowed by 
a sea-going animal!! Well, whattaya 
know! And this — this isn’t a wall of coal, 
or a cloud. It’s just a whale of a stom- 
ach ! 

Ah ! — now it all comes back to me. 
Falling off the ship and then inky black- 
ness ; all those little bones. Oh mi gosh ! 
Whattami going to do! Say! Hey you 
up there ! Lemme outta here ! Oh — 
darn! How does one get out of a 
whale? I said lemme outta here, you! 
I’ll just beat these muscle walls to a pulp 
if you don’t respond in a hurry. 

LTh-oh, I’m slipping. Say, who’s push- 
ing me? All ashore what’s going ashore! 
Jordan stormy banks, here I come! 


EXCHANGE 


0 

In the F. S. C. W. Distaff for spring 
is an excellent one-act play entitled 1 he 
Shoe Pinches”, by Bertha Ernestine 
Blood worth. It is the winner of the con- 
test sponsored by the Distaff and Zeta 
Phi Eta. The setting is a government of- 
fice of the Resettlement Administration 
to which a number of poor farmers come 
for aid. They are received none too sym- 
pathically by the home supervisor, the 
farm supervisor, and the stenographer. 
File plot takes a satirical turn when these 
government employees find that the gov- 
ernment has cut their salaries, h rom the 


Beth Belser 

standpoint of technique, the play is well 
made, and its theme timely. 

Also in this magazine is an unusual 
block print by June Acker, with the 
title “Technique,” it has as its subject 
the modern dance. 

The Miscellany from Mary Baldwin 
College first attracts its readers this 
month by its attractive spring cover de- 
sign of singing bluebirds. Inside, the 
magazine is packed with clever short 
stories, witty essays, pertinent articles, 
and some very fine poems. In a timely 
article on Paderewski, Sara Lane shows 


talent as a w'riter of character sketches 
in her description of the life and charac- 
ter of the “Modern Immortal.” 

The Spring Dance issue of the Emory 
Phoenix has some interesting features 
worthy of note. The cartoons by John 
Hagan are extremely clever and should 
have a w'ide local appeal. The cover by 
Eddie Gazelle is, to say the least, dif- 
ferent. But an outsider, seeing the mag- 
azine for the first time, does not catch 
the significance of the monks. One of the 
best features of this issue is the group of 
poems by Jean Harris Johnson. 
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OVERTURE 

(Continued from page 10) 

last night that’s disturbed me terribly. I 
suppose it sounds ridiculous to you, but, 
Albert, I dreamt that you — died. It 
frightens me even to think of it. 

ALBERT: That was quite a dream, 
but you see I’m still very much alive. 

ELSA: In my dream you went to 
practice when you were ill and the over- 
exertion was too great a strain on your 
heart. 

ALBERT: Well. I’m not sick, Elsa, 
even though I am tired, and I have to 
go to rehearsal. 

ELSA: I think you could stay home 
with me one night. 

ALBERT: (I m patiently ) You’re 
unreasonable, Elsa. I’ve explained to you 
why I have to go. Before our marriage 
1 told you 1 would have to practice con- 
stantly, and you seemed in sympathy with 
my ambition to become a great violinist. 
In fact you encouraged me and said you 
would help me to realize my ideal. I 
thought you meant what you said. 

ELSA: I did mean it! I do mean it, 
every word of it. But I’ve been by my- 
self such a great deal lately that I guess 
my nerves are on edge. Please stay with 
me tonight. 

ALBERT: You’re behaving like a 
child, Elsa. The idea of magnifying a 
silly dream to such an extent! I have 
to run upstairs and get an extra string 
for the violin. Then we can have supper. 
He starts toward the door.) 

ELSA: And you won’t stay? 

ALBERT: Don’t be foolish, Elsa. 
(He exits.) 

( Elsa stands staring after him for a 
moment , then sadly she turns away. Her 
eyes are caught by the light glinting 
from the clasps on the violin case. She 
moves slowly toward the violin, opens 
the case, and gazes at the Stradivarius. 
After a moment she lifts it roughly and 
looks at it, quivering in her hands. Once 
she glances toward the door where Al- 
bert went out, and back again at the 
* violin. Then carefully she puts it back 
in the case and bursts into sobbing as she 
flings herself on the sofa. Albert enters .) 

ALBERT: (Coming to her) Elsa! 
Elsa, what on earth is the matter? (She 
continues sobbing. He kneels by the couch 
and takes her hand-) Darling! Tell me, 
what is it? Are you angry with me? I’m 
sorry I lost my temper. (Elsa is trying to 


stifle her sobs). Will you forgive me? 

ELSA: There’s nothing to forgive. 

ALBERT: (Smiling) Are you still 
worrying about that dream? 

ELSA: (Rising and turning to him) 
No, Albert, it’s something else. (Simply) 
Albert, I love you. I’ll always love 
you no matter what happens. Remember 
that. It’s been the height of your am- 
bition to become a master violinist. You 
once told me that the happiest hours 
you’d ever spent were with Stradivarius. 
Y our music is your life, and a man can 
only have one great love. (Turning 
away) I hadn’t realized it before. 1 
hadn’t thought much about it, but it’s 
suddenly dawned upon me that I’ve 
been an awful hindrance to you. I’ve 
tried, oh, so hard, but it just won’t W’ork. 
You’ll succeed much more rapidly if 
you’re free, if you aren’t burdened with 
a wife. I want your happiness more than 
anything else in the world, and so I’m 
going. 

ALBERT: Elsa, you can’t! You don’t 
really believe that you’ve ever hindered 
me, do you? Why, darling, you’ve been 
my inspiration. Without you I’d still be 
playing at the Garden every Sunday 
night instead of being first soloist in Karl 
Jansen’s Symphony Orchestra. 

ELSA: Y r ou w'ould have succeeded 
just as w*ell without me. Perhaps even 
better because then you could have prac- 
ticed just as long and as often as you 
wished. 

ALBERT: Elsa, it isn’t that I want 
to practice all the time and leave you 
alone. But it’s my duty. It’s my job. 
Don’t you understand? If I miss re- 
hearsals Jansen can very easily select an- 
other first soloist. It’s a great opportunity 
for me, and I’d like to make a success 
of it. 

ELSA: You will, Albert; you must. 

ALBERT: I can’t without your help. 
Success is only a w f ord unless you share it 
with me. It’s the little things you do that 
mean so much. The way you ahvays 
keep the house cozy, and the rosin for 
my bow* just handy; your dear, gay, 
little smile ; your faith in me, and a hun- 
dred other things you do that inspire 
me to keep on trying. I don’t want suc- 
cess for myself. I want it for the two of 
us, but I can’t realize my ambition with- 
out you. Elsa, won’t you stay? 

ELSA: Y es, if you feel that I can help 
you. 


ALBERT: (Taking her in his arms) 
Darling! You know, I don’t think I’ll go 
to rehearsal tonight. 

ELSA: Of course you’ll go, dear. This 
is the opportunity of a life time. It was 
foolish of me to even suggest that the fu- 
ture maestro of the w’orld should miss a 
rehearsal. 

ALBERT: (Kissing her) Sweet! To- 
gether we two w ill rise to heights of fame* 

ELSA: Y ou’re forgetting someone. It’s 
we three. Y ou, and I, and the violin. 
CURTAIN 


LAST DAY ON EARTH 

I would first, this perfect day — 

For this it has to be — 

H atch the sun get up 
And stretch himself above the rim of 
night 

And wash his face 

In the multi-colored river of the day; 
And leaving my hand would bid 4 ‘adieu' * 1 II 
To this day laborer 
As he steps up the heavens 
To his ivorkshop of light; 

And walking on would hear the songs of 
birds 

And watch the squirrels play 
And smell the woody smell of summer 
burning leaves ; 

And traveling farther 
See the world at work, 

Each man at his task; 

Then to lunch with an apple tree 

And then a nap beside a friendly brook 

Skipping gaily by 

Flaying tag with crystal rocks; 

And then to afternoon 
And some tall hill 

II hence / could see the outspread earth 
And towns of men 

And summer passing by % 

11 ith flowers and trees laughing up at 
me. 

And then the evening 
11 'hen I would watch the stars as they 
watch me, 

And see night creep up and pounce upon 
The unsuspecting trees; 

And watching dream — and utter peace — 
almost . 

0 God I cannot die now — 

So lovely thy earth 

1 U'ould be with thee yet another summer 

O God 


— Ruth Corry 
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HOME 

(Continued from page 3) 

MRS. HENDERSON: (raising her 
eyebrows) Do as you like. But I hate to 
see Julia Clark elected, when my 
daughter could have the office. Julia is 
a little snob, for no reason at all except 
her father’s money. Why, Mrs. Clark has 
worked under me in practically every 
function this year. 

LEN : Let Julia he president ! If I had 
her money, I could turn the world up- 
side down! I’d travel — and study — and 
paint — 

MRS. HENDERSON: Yes, now 
you are wanting money. You admit you 
aren’t satisfied with your father’s salary. 

LEN: (coming down to earth) Of 
course I’m not! (then, in a lower tone) 
Mother, do you suppose you can persuade 
Gran ? 

MRS. HENDERSON: (firmly) 
There is no “suppose” in this case. She 
will have to move. This house isn’t 
worth much, but it would bring enough 
money to help support her. And think 
how much Robert could save if he had 
only our house to keep up, instead of 
Mother’s, too! Besides, she’s getting old. 
We’d probably have to hire a companion 
or nurse, soon, to stay with her. 

LEN : The gang probably won’t have 
as good a time at home w'ith her there. 
We’d have to — 

MRS. HENDERSON: Nonsense! 
We can give her that back bed room. 
And she’ll probably stay there most of 
the time. Some of the older women have 
a Philosophy Club that she would prob- 
ably enjoy. I’ll see Mrs. Moore about 
having her join. 

LEN : I’m afraid she wouldn’t go for 
that much. But it would be a big help if 
Dad didn’t have to keep up this house. 
I might even take that trip to Europe 
that he’s been promising so long. 

MRS. HENDERSON: I was think- 
ing of giving a little dinner — 

LEN: I believe she’s coming, Mother! 

The door on the right opens, and Mrs. 
Jacobs enters — a white-haired old lady 
of sixty-five, wrapped in a shawl. She 
comes in and closes the door; then looks 
about in surprise. Mrs. Henderson and 
Ten rise and go toward her. 

MRS. JACOBS: My, how you did 
scare me at first! Is it you, Kate? And 
Len ! Bless your hearts — both of you ! 
(Mrs. Henderson and Len submit rather 
coldly to her embraces.) Why didn’t you 
let me know you were coming? 


MRS. HENDERSON: We just de- 
cided yesterday. Where have you been, 
Mother? I should think this cold weath- 
er would be bad for you. 

MRS. JACOBS: I just stepped out a 
minute to buy a bottle of medicine for 
myself. Here, sit down and make your- 
selves comfortable. I was just saying yes- 
terday how nice it would be if I could 
see Kate! 

MRS. HENDERSON: (looking an- 
noyed) I’d rather you called me Kath- 
erine, Mother. What kind of medicine 
did you get? I thought you were much 
better now. 

MRS. JACOBS: Oh, I’m up and 
doing. But Dr. Trotter said I ought to 
keep taking a nerve medicine for a while. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Let me see 
the medicine. It’s probably pure dope. 
Dr. Trotter doesn’t know a thing about 
nerves, Mother. Besides he’s too old to 
practice. 

MRS. JACOBS: He’s had plenty of 
experience, Kate. He saw' you through 
the scarlet fever when you were a little 
thing. I think I’ll just take a dose of 
medicine right after supper. (She un- 
wraps the bottle and sets it on the table.) 

MRS. HENDERSON: Well, I 
warn you, Mother. You’d better not 
rake too much. 

MRS. JACOBS: Now, don’t you 
w'orrv about me. You two just sit down 
and talk while I get you some supper. I 
haven’t got much, but I can stir up some 
biscuits. 

LEN : With apple jelly? That sounds 
good. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Are you hav- 
ing company for supper, Mother? (She 
looks toward the table with its places 
for two.) 

MRS. JACOBS: (following her 
glance, and appearing slightly agitated.) 
No-no. I just — well don’t you fret your- 
self, Kate. Just sit down and be com- 
fortable. I’ll have supper in no time. 

LEN: Who is the extra place for 
( 1 ran ? 

MRS. JACOBS: (hesitantly ) That 
place is for your grandfather, Len. 

MRS. H EN DERSON : (sharply) 
For w'hom, Mother? 

MRS. JACOBS: (defiantly) For 
Jim. That place is for Jim. ( She goes 
out. Mrs. Henderson and Len exchange 
significant glances.) 
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LEN : Mother, do you suppose she’s 
really that bad off? 

MRS. HENDERSON: We can keep 
her in the back room, as I said. She won’t 
have to meet many people. Good heavens, 
Lenore! He’s been dead over a year. 

CURTAIN 
SCENE II 

The fire burns more brightly. The 
lights are turned on. Mrs. Jacobs is 
seated in the light rocker, her hands fold- 
ed in her lap. IVhen agitated she rocks 
back and forth in quick staccato beats. 
Occasionally she rolls her hands in the 
dainty white apron that is tied about her 
waist. Mrs. Henderson sits quite straight 
and speaks calmly and deliberately. Len 
wanders about, picking up and examin- 
ing various objects . 

MRS. HENDERSON: Do you re- 
member what I said in my last letter, 
Mother ? That is w hat I w'ant to talk to 
you about. 

MRS. JACOBS: Your last letter, 
Kate. Oh, yes, poor little Jimmy! Is he 
quite safely over the measles? I remem- 
ber when you 

MRS. HENDERSON: No, Mo- 
ther! I was not speaking of Jimmy’s 
measles. He is very well now. 

MRS. JACOBS: He’s a smart little 
youngster — but much too noisy. You 
shouldn’t let him run so wild, Kate. He 
broke my little porcelain vase the last 
time he was here. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Robert 
bought you another vase, Mother. Don’t 
you remember what I said in mv letter 
about your being so weak and ill? I am 
afraid you are not strong enough to live 
alone. Len and I came down to help 
you move. 

MRS. JACOBS: (bewildered) 
Move! Now, now, Kate. I’m all right. 
Dr. Trotter said I had a good constitu- 
tion. And I’m about over my little spell 
now\ I’ll manage fine. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Mother, you 
don’t realize how old you are. It’s not 
right that you should be here alone. I 
feel it mv duty to protect vour interests. 

MRS* JACOBS: Alone? Why, Kate 
— I’m never alone. Digging in his flower- 
beds, I feel him there. Sitting out on the 
porch, of an evening, he w hispers to me. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Mother! 
You are living in the past. You are not 
so strong as you once were. You are not 
able to take care of this house and do 
vour own cooking and 
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MRS. JACOBS: I wish you wouldn’t 
worry, Kate. Just let me he. I’m happy. 
I’ve always done my own work. I love 
my home. 1 love to work around in it, 
Kate. It’s kinda nice to see a room bright- 
en up and seem to smile at you after a 
mite of cleaning. Why, I remember when 
I first married Jim. The house wasn’t as 
nice then. We painted and fixed on it 
till it looked so pretty, we just had to 
have it for our own. We didn’t mind 
doing without desserts when we knew 
we were paying for our little house. 

MRS. HENDERSON: You see you 
are back in the past, Mother. All that is 
over now — and my house is much nicer 
than this. You won’t have to do a thing. 
The maid will clean your room, and 
we have an excellent cook. 

MRS. JACOBS: (dreamily) 1 al- 
ways liked pictures on the walls. Makes 
it so homelike. But we didn’t have a 
picture to our name. “Jim”, 1 said, ‘‘a 
home’s not a home without pictures.” So 
he went out and shut himself up in the 
shed — and when he came back, there it 
was! The prettiest picture I ever laid 
eyes on ! 

LEN: ( eagerly) Did he paint it him- 
self, Gran? Did Grandad paint? 

MRS. JACOBS: Didn’t you know, 
child? Why he loved it better than any- 
body I ever saw. We’d take picnic lunch- 
es out in the woods and I’d sit real still 
while he tried to paint the autumn trees. 

LEN : Oh, Gran — why didn’t you tell 
me before? He never looked like the 
kind of man who’d paint. 

MRS. HENDERSON: You never 
knew him much, Len. He was so quiet 
like. He had a funny idea about his paint- 
ing. 1 thought it was fine — but when I’d 
admire it he’d say sad-like, “It’s just like 
a shell, Mary. 1 can put down what I see, 
but not what 1 feel.” 

LEN: (excitedly) Did he say that, 
Gran? Why, I’ve felt that way often. 

MRS. JACOBS: You like painting, 
don’t you, Len? Your grandad will be 
pleased. He’ll think maybe you can make 
a picture like he always wanted to paint 
hut never could. 

LEN: I wonder! Sometimes I think 
if I had the money — and could study! 
But, then — other times, I’m afraid I can 
never do it. Something always escapes 
the brush. 

MRS. JACOBS: Just like Jim, you 
are. Just like! He had the strangest idea. 


1 couldn’t understand. Jim was so much 
smarter than me, anyhow — he believed 
it so hard, he got me to believing it, too. 
He thought there was something in the 
world that human eyes couldn’t see. “It 
is too wonderful,” he said, “for our 
eyes to take in”. “But can’t you feel it, 
Mary?” he said. And somehow, I did. 
We’d he sitting together at sundown, 
and when the sky would flame out all 
golden and mysterious — and the wind 
would spring up and rustle the grass and 
trees — why, for a minute, we could al- 
most see the thing we’d been feeling. 
We’d strain our eyes, but it would be 
gone. 

LEN : Oh, Gran ! That's what he was 
trying to paint. Has anyone ever done it, 

I wonder? 

MRS. JACOBS: I don’t know, Len. 

I knew Jim was never quite satisfied with 
a single picture. 

LEN : And yet lie had to keep trying, 
didn’t he? I’m like that, too. I never felt 
clumsy in my life until I tried to paint 
a sunset. 

.MRS. H E N D E R SO N : ( im patiently ) 
Lenore, you interrupted our conversa- 
tion. Mother and I were discussing plans 
for moving. 

MRS. JACOBS: (wearily) Oh, Kate 
I told you I don’t want to move. I 
can take care of myself, and my home — 
it s not very big, and it’s not very hard to 
care for. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Mother, I 
may as well tell you. Robert is financially 
unable to support two houses just now. 

I know you are attached to this house. 
But why don’t you just close it up for a 
while and come and live with us? Later, 
perhaps, if you wanted to come back, you 
could. If not, we could sell the house, 
and 

MRS. JACOBS: Sell the house! Sell 
Jim’s home? Oh, Kate! 

MRS. HENDERSON: (trying to he 
patient) Very well, Mother. We won’t 
sell the house. But Robert can not keep 
up two separate households just now. It 
is impossible. 

LEN : It would be sort of temporary, 

C »ran. Y ou might not have to stay with 
us very long. 

MRS. JACOBS: (brightening) fust 
a little while? It would be very selfish 
for me to take your money while Robert’s 
in trouble. Here, I have the very thing! 
(She goes out and comes hack with a 
small steel box which she opens.) Here, 


Kate. This is a hundred dollars. I’ve 
saved some every month from what Rob- 
ert sent. It was for my burial, Kate. Now 
don’t you suppose this hundred dollars 
will take care of me till Robert can sort 
of tide his business over? 

LEN : Gran ! 

MRS. HENDERSON: Mother, 
there is no necessity for that. Y ou don’t 
know the value of money at all. How 
long do you suppose a hundred dollars 
would last? I am afraid we’d better not 
discuss this any longer. It is much better 
for everyone concerned that you come 
and live with us in Allison. 

LEN: Mother, I 

MRS. HENDERSON: I’ll attend 
to this, Lenore! (Len begins to wander 
about again . She looks unhappy, as if 
something is disturbing her.) 

MRS. JACOBS: (wistfully) Jim 
has seemed so close to me in this house. 

1 know if I leave our home, he will nev- 
er be as close again. (She looks appealing- 
ly toward Len. Len has picked up a small 
volume of poetry and is thumbing 
through it.) That was Jim’s book, Len. 
It s a poetry hook. Funny how I never 
cared much for poetry until I married 
Jim. I never understood it, but he loved 
it. How he did mark up his books! I get 
them out now and then and read the 
marked places. (She goes over to Len, 
takes the book, turns to a certain poem, 
then gives it back to Len.) 

LEN : ( reading) 

I he muffled syllables that Nature 
speaks 

hill us with deeper longing for her 
word ; 

She hides a meaning that the spirit seeks, 
She makes a sweeter music than is 
heard, 

“Our heart strings are too coarse for Na- 
ture’s fingers 

Deftly to quicken as she pulses on, 

And the harsh tremor that among them 
lingers 

Will into sweeter silence die anon.” 

•URS. JACOBS: He liked that. 1'hat 
poet-man had the same idea as Jim of 
some half-felt beautiful thing that we 
humans couldn’t see. 

AIRS. HENDERSON: Mother, it’s 
getting late. Remember, we have to pack 
your things tomorrow. If we start early 
tomorrow morning, you should be ready 
to move by T hursday. Let me see — that 
will be just right. 1 must be in Allison by 
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Friday for a meeting of the Culture 

Group. 

MRS. JACOBS: Thursday — that’s 
two days. I’ll he gone in two days, Jim. 

MRS. HENDERSON: You’d better 
go to bed, Mother, if we’re to start pack- 
ing in the morning. 

MRS. JACOBS: You’d better go to 
bed. Kate. You and Len. I’m going to 
sit a while. 

MRS. HENDERSON: I am think- 
ing of your health. Mother, (rising) 
Come on. It is getting late. 

MRS. JACOBS: I’ll go home with 
you, Kate. I’ll do as you say. We can 
pack in the morning. 

MRS. HENDERSON: We’ve al- 
ready decided that, Mother. Come on to 
bed. 

MRS. JACOBS: You can leave me 
just one night, Kate. Just one night with 
Jim in our own home? 

MRS. HENDERSON : Whatever 
are you talking about, Mother? 

MRS. JACOBS: ( softly , looking 
about.) Haven’t you felt anything? 
Haven’t you heard him breathing, very 
close to vour ear? 1 knew he would come 
on our anniversary day. All day long I 
have felt him — so close, I could almost 
reach out and touch him. 

MRS. HENDERSON: (looking 
about in spite of herself) Mother — you 
need rest. 

MRS. JACOBS: He gets closer ev- 
ery minute. Do you think 1 will go off 
to bed now? He is here, I know. Per- 
haps — if I wait long enough — 1 can 
really see him. 

LEN: (looking at her mother in a 
strange manner) You’d better let her 
do as she pleases, Mother. 

MRS. HENDERSON: Very well. 
But I shan’t leave her here alone. We’ll 
all stay up. 

CURTAIN 
SCENE III 

The fire has died down again — very 
loiv. The room is in shadows except for 
a flickering light given by the remaining 
fire. Mrs. Henderson and Len are half- 
dozing in comfortable chairs. Airs. Ja- 
cobs sits in a chair drawn up to the table. 
The dim light seems to concentrate on 
the table with its white cloth and on 
Mrs. Jacobs' expectant face. She holds 
Iter head as if listening for a foot-step. 


Then , softly, the door on the right opens, 
and Jim enters, an erect old man with 
dreamy eyes and a tender smile. Mrs. 
Jacobs gives a little cry and goes to meet 
him. 

MRS. JACOBS: You’ve come, Jim! 
I’ve been lonesome, waiting for you. 

JIM : (taking her hand and caressing 
it) l couldn’t stay away — on our anni- 
versary. 

MRS. JACOBS: (leading him to the 
table and sitting down) I kept your sup- 
per warm for you. We have your favorite 
soup. 

JIM: (tenderly) You never forget 
what I like, Mary. You make home a 
perfect place. It seems every year we’re 
married is sweeter than the last. 

MRS. JACOBS: Yes, you always 
said our anniversary was the most im- 
portant holiday in the year. We’ve been 
so happy on that day ! Remember the time 
we were saving so hard to buy our 
house? We didn’t think we could af- 
ford a cake for our anniversary. But I 
saved for weeks to buy eggs. I was going 
to surprise you with a cake anyhow. 

JIM: And I walked in unexpectedly. 
And you tried to hide the cake. 

MRS. JACOBS: And then you 
pulled out a package — and it was another 
cake! (They both laugh). 

JIM: We were pretty had off the 
time that Uncle John offered to take 
Kate and raise her for us. 

MRS. JACOBS: He thought he was 
doing us a favor. But we couldn’t let 
anyone break up our home. 

JIM : And we never did. Not our 
home. Then I made a little money — and 
you did wonders with it. 

MRS. JACOBS: The living room 
looked so pretty, didn't it? The day we 
finished painting it. We had it all done 
for our anniversary. 

JIM: Kate was nine years old, then. 
She was a sweet little thing, wasn’t she? 

MRS. JACOBS: Yes. Ix>ts stronger 
than little Myra. She died that year, 
you know. Len reminds me a little of 
her. Sort of looks like you, Jim. She 
paints, too. 

JIM : Y es, I’m glad. 

MRS. JACOBS: How often I look 
at your pictures, Jim! And read your 
books! It hasn’t been as bad as I thought 
it would be, since you left. You seemed 
to be with me the whole time. Y ou re- 
member those little blue flowers by the 
walk ? You used to love them so. When 


I worked with them, you seemed right 
there, trying to show me — behind the 
blue maze of blossom s — that unseen 
presence that you used to talk about. 

JIM: Y'es. I have seen it, Mary. It is 
more wonderful than I dreamed. You 
have almost seen it at times — because I 
was helping you, and because you are 
growing old. Only old people and chil- 
dren can see it — because they are so close 
to heaven. 

MRS. JACOBS: When we see it to- 
gether, Jim — that is the moment I’m 
waiting for. 

JIM: (softly) Come with me, Mary 
— and I will show it to you. 

MRS. JACOBS: No, no. 1 can’t 
leave this house. I can’t leave our home, 
Jim. Kate wanted me to leave it, but I 
can’t. 

JIM: (in a low persuasive tone) 
Home is where people love each other. 

I have found another home for you, 
Mary — much more beautiful than this 
one. Come. 

(He rises and goes toward the door on 
right . Mrs. Jacobs gets up slowly and 
follows him. In the middle of the room 
she falters.) 

MRS. JACOBS: (passing her hand 
over her eyes) I am so weak. I must take 
my medicine, Jim — before I go with you. 
It will make me stronger. ( Jim goes out 
the door.) Wait for me, Jim! (She goes 
back to the table, sits down weakly, and 
uncorks the bottle of medicine. 

( Len rises shakily and approaches Mrs. 
Henderson.) 

LEN: (in a tense voice) We can’t 
make her leave her home, Mother. She 
loves it too well. 

MRS. HENDERSON: (as if in a 
trance) “Home is where people love 
each other.’’ (suddenly getting up) No 
— she musn’t leave! (together they ap- 
proach Mrs. Jacobs.) 

MRS. HENDERSON: (in a busi- 
ness-like voice) : Mother, we have been 
thinking things over — 

MRS. JACOBS: (smiling faintly) 
Wait for me! (Her head falls over on 
the table. Her outstretched hand holds 
a medicine bottle, now empty of its sooth- 
ing drug. The light flickers on it briefly. 
Mrs. Henderson steps back in horror. 
Len touches her grandmother's hand, 
then turns to her mother and smiles.) 

LEN : She’s gone home. 
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